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VOL. 2. 
From Home. 


Swedenand Norway both have in the last legis- 
lative sessions achieved not unimportant results. 
In Sweden the army organization was finally 
arranged after years of contest by a compromise, 
extending the service in the militia and at the 
same time alleviating the burdens of the farmers 
by a considerable tax reduction. Other important 
decisions were taken, in tariff matters, where gen- 
erally the protectionist tendency was defeated in 
its attempts to captivate the farmers; in the liquor 
question in the interest of temperance, ete. In 
Norway a new era of fruitful work was inaugurated 
by the new cabinet of the Left. There, too, an 
important law was passed about army organization, 
as well as other bills about taxation in the rural 
communes(parishes), about patents,about the mort- 
gage bank of the state, and still other matters. The 
Storthing did not yet take up the great question 
about the introduction of the jury, and did not 
complete a law about postal savings banks. The 
new cabinet was perfectly able to lead, and their 
friends, so long used only to opposition, had to 
follow even in questions hard to swallow for peas- 
ant representatives, like that about pensions to 
the late ministers of the Right. A dissension in 
the cabinet was ended by the retirement of the 
Minister of War, Mr. Daae, who belongs rather to 
the Centre than to the great majority of the Left. 

It is characteristic of matters in Norway that 
the only question which occasioned serious dis- 
sension was that about ‘* poet salary ” to Alexan- 
der Kjelland. Part of the Left here joined the 
Right in refusing the pay which it is customary in 
Norway and Denmark to give to the prominent 
authors as a public recognition and as a support, 
important where the whole public, comprising both 
countries together and the few reading emigrants 
in America, does not amount to more than about 
5,000,000, They did this under the leadership 
of Rev. Oftedahl and the old radical chief from the 
Westland, Jaaboek, and tacitly supported in the 


| 
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cabinet by Jacob Sverdrup, if not by Johan Sver- 


| drup, too, because they regard Kjelland as hostile to 
christianity. Their victory seems even to cause a 
_ schism in the party in several places at the ensu- 


ing elections, where they will be supported by a 
number of the very religious peasantry, while on 
the other hand, for instance, both Bjérnson and 
Ibsen, in strong words have defended Kjelland, 


| and blamed his adversaries for narrow-minded- 
| ness and lack of liberality. That such a question 





is the one that takes the most prominent place 
shows, however, how quiet and well regulated the 


| political stream is now running in Norway. 


Even the cumbrous machinery of the four 
estates of Russian Finland has finished import- 
ant legislative work: the introduction of postal 
saving banks, a law about the forests, regulation 
of the salary of the clergy, ete. A new criminal 
code has been prepared, but was not carried 
through. Petitions were favorably considered for 
religious liberty; that, for instance, communion 
shall no longer be obligatory as a necessary condi- 
tion for marriage. Petitions concerning extended 
proprietary rights of women were well received 
by the three estates, but it is characteristic that 
a proposition about the right of ladies to enter 
the universities, moved by Prof. Runeberg, was 
defeated in the clergy. 

“At the same time, Denmark, notwithstanding 
its very liberal and democratic constitution, its 
location amongst the Scandinavian countries next 
to the centers of civilization, and its actual devel- 
opment in several ways more advanced than the 
other northern countries, offers an absolute polit- 
ical barrenness. ‘The great majority of the people 
represented in the Lower House, the Folkething, 
on one side, and the government supported by a 
minority represented in the Landsthing, or Upper 
House, and by some few members of the Lower 
House, on the other side, continue to fight 
through popular meetings, angry recriminations 
in speeches and in the press, etc. One unpleasant 
trait is the frequent denunciations, lawsuits, and 
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dismissals of petty officials, by which the Danish 
government, in a way formerly entirely unknown | 
in the country, imitates the examples set by Bis- | 
Lately, at a great public | 


marck in Germany. 
meeting arranged by the opposition, the local 
policemaster demanded admittance to the tribune, 
and being refused was conducted down by the 
arm. 


to investigate and to act as judge; arrests have 
taken place, etc. No new laws or other work to 
the development of the country; also no shooting, 
nor even serious clubbing, as the case would have 
been under similar circumstances in other coun- 
tries; but continual fighting with small means 
well fit as annoyances, but not contributing to the 
decisive issue. 

Denmark is an example of the insufliciency of a 
written constitution as the foundation of true lib- 
erty. A quiet, peaceable nation of pure Teutonic 
stock, with mainly agricultural occupation, noth- 
ing could be thought better as the basis of a free 
constitution. It is true that the constitution 
offers several grave defects. Universal suffrage 
was introduced in 1848 in such a way that the 
peasant farmers, in most cases, decide the clec- 
tions, the small towns voting as a minority with 
the country. There was at that time no necessity 
for this arrangement; but it was the doctrine 
preached by Lamartine and others in France, 


where the former great restriction, Guizot’s pays | 
legal, had just been offered as a reason of dissatis- | 
faction and revolution. When, later, the dangers of | 
this power were felt, recourse was taken to another | 


doctrine, that of the two chambers. The occas- 
ion of making a constitution for the whole 
monarchy, and not only for the Danish kingdom, 


was used to arrange a First Chamber with a pre- | 


ponderance of the higher classes; and when at last 


the duchies were lost, the Upper House of the | 


Kingdom proper was also arranged so that the ma- 
jority was no longer elected out of the universal 
suffrage through indirect elections, but in such a 
way that the peasant majority, dominating in the 
Lower House, in this new First Chamber obtained 
only about one-third of the members. At the same 
time however, was neglected what experience had 
taught the sister country, Sweden. No common 
voting was arranged to decide matters which must 
be decided, such as the budget, where the two 
houses can not agree. Nor was adopted the Swed- 
ish common preparatory committees. ‘The conse- 
quence was that the two houses very soon came in 


This incident has for weeks been the sub- | 
ject of leaders in the most prominent papers; | 
finally a special commissioner has been appointed | 
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opposition to one another. The parties were no 
longer debating and agreeing in one chamber; their 
differences were crystallized and left either to acej- 
dental decision by throwing the bills to and fro 
from one chamber to another, or, as might be, by 
the happenings in finalcommon committees, which 
they could be removed to, or still oftener, and now 
as a rule, to a continued barren opposition. The 
main reason is certainly not these practical faults 
of the constitution, however important they may 
be; it is the lack of ability to use the liberty, 
when the nation for two hundred years has lived 
under an enervating absolute monarchy. 

That it is simply a political necessity that the two 
great classes of the people, the peasant farmer 
majority, and the educated, higher middle class, co- 
operate, has often been mentioned in THEScaANp1- 
NAVIA. We have also .already had occasion to 
say that we cannot see any other outcome than 
that the present cabinet goes. Its prolonged ex- 
istence has had one good effect; it has strength- 
ened the opposition. As this formerly was com- 
posed, its accession to power would hardly have 
had any other effect than to show its utter 
incapacity, and to dissolve its own party. The 
tenacity of the cabinet, and its whole late action, 
have brought better men, of other quality and be- 
longing to other classes, into the ranks of the op- 
position. A government of the Left would now 
beavery different thing. That the government can- 
not continue its fight into eternity follows already 
from this simple circumstance that its policy is 
nothing but defensive. It has no means to con- 
quer the opposition; and any purely defensive 
position will weaken by continued attacks, and 
at last fall. The best government would be that 
which could best induce the two great social forces 
of the country to work together. Who the succes- 
sors of the present cabinet will be will probably, 
however, largely depend upon the circumstances 
which will finally determine its disappearance. 

N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 


CLOISTER DAys. 


Memoirs of Rev. Erick L. Petersen. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE NORWEGIAN BY JOHN C. SUND- 


BERG, M. D. 


I, LEAVING HOME. 

It was on a dark and dismal September evening, 
one of those gloomy forerunners of a still more 
gloomy and severe season, that I made my last ap- 
pearance as an improvisatore at the Alhambra, a 
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well-known and deservedly popular theater, located 
within one of the numerous pleasure gardens 
which skirt the gay city of Copenhagen. Every 
night during the past three seasons had found me 
here behind the footlights declaiming; but with 
this evening my career as an artist was to close. 
Owing to the disagreeable weather the garden was 
almost deserted, the theater being, however, as 
usual, thronged with pleasure seekers. It was 
with a peculiar feeling of sadness and a slightly 


tremulous voice that I entered upon the stage this 


evening, and glistening tears rolled down my 
cheek, leaving deep furrows in the paint, as the 
curtain fell to be raised no more, at least for me. 
I was only sixteen years of age when I made my 
debut, and now, after nine years, I stood for the 
last time before an applauding audience making 
my farewell bow. Who but an artist—one who 
has passed through the same ordeal—can realize 


what my feelings must have been at such a mo- | 


ment? Who, unless he has been similarly situated 
and has experienced the same sensations, can fully 
sympathize with me? Let an actor have played 
fifty years, his emotions will overcome him and he 
will weep like a child, when, for the last time for 
him the curtain isdropped. Ile feels adreary void 
in his heart; a string has snapped, and the har- 
mony 1s destroyed. What he once was he can 
never be again. 

The day following I bade the kind, though some- 
what eccentric, manager farewell. Le inquired 
where I expected to appear next year, and I re- 
plied: ** Nowhere. I shall enter a monastery.” 
His brow contracted, and his face assumed a look 
of displeasure ; but he soon recovered his wonted 
affability and bade me an affectionate farewell. He 
also, in the presence of the entire company, praised 
my talent and application, and perhaps féw 
artists have retired from the stage with better tes- 
timonials than I. Under those circumstances it 
may seem strange to you, dear reader, that I 
should forsake this gay and brilliant world in which 
I had hitherto beén moving, for the life of a recluse 
within the sombre walls of a cloister ; yet such was 
the fact. The Catholic chureh had, as it were, 
entered my flesh and blood, and become part and 
parcel of myself, before I had completed my 
thirteenth year. This change was wholly due to 
the influence of the priest at St. Olaf’s church, in 
Christiania, with whom I had, as a child, formed 
an intimate friendship. 

I can therefore truly say that I never had 
loved any other church. Why this is so no more is 
along story with which we have nothing to do at 
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present. But to be a Catholic in Norway was 
anything but pleasant. Prejudice, religious in- 
tolerance, partiality and ignorance, all tended to 
render the life of the poor Catholic as bitter as 
possible. Religious oppression always begets hy- 
pocrisy and dissimulation, and such was also the 
state of affairs in Norway and Sweden at the time 
of which I write. Scorn and ridicule followed 
the simple declaration of one’s being a Catholic or 
intending to become one. What was the result? 
Those who could not openly worship God accord- 
ing to their own consciences had recourse to 
secrecy. With a deeply ingrown hatred toward 
the Lutheran church, allegiance to the same was 
simulated by many while they patiently awaited 
the hour of deliverance from the most despotic of 
tyrants, religious intolerance. The law, it is true, 
gave us the right to exist; but this privileged ex- 
istence was associated with social banishment. 
What demoralizing influences to work on every 
side to corrupt the character and destroy the very 
foundation of christian virtues!) The same law 
that allowed Catholics to live in the country de- 
prived them of the means of gaining a livelihood 
except with the hoe and the pitchfork. Oh, thou 
May thy wonder- 
ful tolerance shine forth upon the darkness of 
bigotry forevermore! One could not go to church 
but what it was besieged by pale-visaged, white- 
cravated, half-starved theological candidates, spies 
sent out by the Lutheran church to watch over 
the movements of those who dared to be seen 
among the worshipers at St. Olaf’s. Whoever was 
unfortunate enough to come in close contact 
with these gentlemen was sure to be inundated 
with bibles of all sizes, books of sermons, com- 
mentaries, prayer-books, tracts, ete. For the sake 
of peace I politely accepted all these gifts, though 
I did not profit any by the literature so liberally 
bestowed on me, for I scarcely read ten lines. It 
was a pious obtrusion, the equal of which I have 
seldom witnessed since. I believe these people 
meant it well, but nevertheless they were fear- 
fully annoying, and bored me almost to death 
with their importuvities. ‘he tongue once loos- 
ened they began to ‘‘ bear witness,” as they called 


“it, and while puff, puff, great clouds of tobacco 


smoke arose from their capacious meerschaum 
pipes, reminding one of a mighty steam engine, 
the words fell from their‘lips much as a tired stage 
horse jolts along a rugged road ona sunny July 
day. Sometimes a pious sigh or some stereotyped 
religious exclamation would relieve the monotony 
of their tiresome babble, just—to still keep up the 
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simile—as the involuntary jump of the stage 
horse, when stepping into a hole or stumbling 
over a stone, breaks the evenness of his gait. 
The candidatus theologie of the established 
church of Norway may be regarded as a_ perfect 
symbol of tediousness. 


Such were the conditions under which I grew | 


up. My religious life was daily embittered, and 


the prospect of some position in the future grew | 


less every day. ‘To a Catholic all hearts were 
closed, and the law excluded him from all po- 
sitions of trust; he was as one banished from the 
community in which he lived. The only happy 
days of my childhood and youth were spent in 
Copenhagen, where I could at least worship in 
my own church, and according to my own con- 
science, without fear of spies of any kind. 

But it was impossible always to live as an impro- 
visatore, because this art is highly enervating, 
and, further, because Northern nations are not so 
strongly poetical in their tastes that an artist cf 


this class can earn even a competency, much less | 


build himself a future. 

Under these circumstances there was nothing 
left for me to do but to leave my native country— 
at least for a time 
eign land. 
unately at this time (1867) in the hands of the 
Barnabites, whose supreme head was the very 
learned, but somewhat eccentric Father J. D. 
Stub, who had no greater wish than to propagate 
his order over the entire world; and as it was 
losing ground in the South, so he hoped it would 
take root in the North. It was well that 1 knew 
this. Had I only had sufficient means, I should 
undoubtedly have gone to Germany, where I had 
formerly resided, German being, so to speak, my 
second mother tongue. 
ied in peace and become a secular priest (a priest 
who is not bound by any monastic vow); but as 


it was, nothing was left me but to put on the | 


monk’s hood, whether I wanted to or not. Even 
this it would have been difficult to accomplish had I 
not, with the quickness peculiar to actors, acquired 
an insight into the character of Father Stub, and 
in this I was aided by another monk of the Bar- 
nabite order who then resided in Christiania. Ilis 


name was Joseph Moro, an Italian by birth and a | 
Physically he was | 


man of rare accomplishments. 
a real living ‘‘Apollo de Belvedere,” and intellect- 
ually he was no less brilliant. With profound 
erudition he combined sprightliness and wit, was 


a fine vocalist, and possessed such a remarkable | 
talent for acquiring languages that he could 


and become a priest in a for- 
The Norwegian mission was unfort- 


There I could have stud- | 
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preach in elegant Swedish and in tolerably fair 
Norwegian. Ife was the very opposite of Father 
Stub, whose actions were so strange that one 
would be led to believe that he tried to emulate 
the circus clown. Father Moro soon discovered 
my aversion for Stub’s peculiarities and gave me 
many hints as to how I should take him and his 
brotherhvod. He also instructed me in French 
and Italian. In return for which I gave him les- 
sons in Norwegian and assisted him in writing his 
sermons. ‘l'o few men am I more indebted, and 
he will always dwell pleasantly in my memory, 
Had I then had the least suspicion that the Bar- 
nabites would within a year lose forever all con- 
trol of the Norwegian mission, I should certainly 
never have immured myself in a cloister, as I had 
no inclination for a monastic life, but should, on 
the contrary, have become an ordinary priest. 
Now, however, I had no other alternative, and 
thus the foundation for all my future misfortunes 
was laid. 

The day at last arrived when I was to bid fare- 
well to those I loved—when, perhaps for the last 
time, I was to view the places which had grown so 
dear tome. After a visit to St. Olaf’s church, 
which I had seen arise from its foundation stone 
to astately edifice, on a spot where as a child I 
had played, now to me a doubly sacred place from 
the fact that here I had worshiped through years 
of persecution, I went to take final leave of 
father, mother, brothers and sisters, two of the 
latter being yet children of twelve and thirteen 
respectively. Among those who on this memor- 
able occasion wept on my bosom was also my 
venerable grandmother, a lady of the old school, 
in whose house I had spent so many happy days, 
and who, next to my own dear mother, loved me 
with the most unselfish devotion. With a strong 
presentiment that I should never see these loved 
ones again, that I was bidding my native country 
an eternal farewell, I embarked in the steamer 
that was to convey me to Lubeck. Slowly we 
glided down the bay; one by one the pinnacles of 
Akershus port, the lofty church spires, and 
finally the entire city disappeared—their memory 
is now all that remains to me. 

My destination was first Paris and then Au- 
bigny a la Mer, in the department of Cher. I laid 
over a day in Lubeck, where I had been before. 
This ancient city, with its magnificent splendor 
from the middle ages, had always attracted me. 
There was just then a concert in St. Mary’s 
church, and thither I wended my way. While 
thus listening to the sacred melodies, as they re- 
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yerberated under the lofty arches, my soul was 
I thought of | 


gently transported into dreamland. 


home, with its poesy; of the Northmen who gath- 
ered here when Lubeck belonged to the powerful 
Hansa; and of our great poet, A. Munch, and his 
glorious tale, ‘* The Girl from Norway.” I thought 
of Norway’s great apostle, St. Olaf, dedicated to 
whom in this very church was once a chapel 


which had been allowed to remain untouched 
until toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
when it was torn down. In these my reveries I 
thought of the past and of the present; and, with 
the undulations of the music, glorious visions 
flitted before my mind, appearing and vanishing 
in rapid succession, Such was the initiation to 
my journey—a journey without return, 

Seated in a railway 
nodding, when a sudden jerk and the conductor’s 
“ Paris, ladies and gentlemen—Puaris, be pleased 
to alight” suddenly aroused me from my semi- 
conscious slumber. Paris! The gay city of which 
the whole world dreams, and to visit which is by 
many regarded asa source of great happiness. I 
cannot, however, say that I felt any too happy, as 
on this cold, autumnal morning I entered the car- 
riage that was to take me to the cloister of the 
Barnabites, situated in la rue Valois des Rules 
(later, rue Meneaux). The city was enveloped in 
a dense fog and seemed to be brooding over a san- 
guinary past and a still more sanguinary future. 
[My readers will remember that this was prior to 
the late Franco-Prussian war, the siege of Paris 
and the carnage of the Commune.| During my 
stay in Paris I remained almost constantly in the 
cloister, and consequently saw but little of the 
city. The eloister, which had recently been built, 
was elegantly fitted up, the corridors as well as 
the cells were spacious and lofty, good ventilation 
was provided for, and the whole was arranged 
with a view to comfort, and bore the stamp of 
wealth. The church, which was yet unfinished, 
was built in the Roman style, and presented a 
most inviting appearance. Everything was scru- 
pulously clean, a fact so much the more striking 
as most of the monks were Italians, whose nation- 
al trait can by no means be said to be cleanliness, 
resembling in this respect our own (Norwegian) 
peasants in some of the mountain districts. The 
only acquaintance I here met was Father Tandini, 
who had once been a chaplain at St. Olaf’s church 
in Christiania. He had, however, almost forgot- 
ten the little Norwegian he once knew, and the 
few words he retained he could only utter discon- 
nectedly, being entirely unable any longer to make 
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varriage, 1 was drowsily 
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himself intelligible in that language. After a 
couple of days, rest in this pleasant retreat I set 
out for my future abode, Aubigny a la Mer. 

[To be Continued.] 


AN EcHO FROM THE OLD HOMELAND. 


“*Will you give me a little money, dear lady? | 
am very poor, suffering from want of food; my 
husband is sick, and has been in bed ever since 
the grass began to grow a year ago.” 

Attracted by the simple poetry of the words, I 
turned to look at the speaker, a care-worn look- 
ing woman, who told a sad tale of suffering from 
sickness and poverty. They had left their native 
country across the ocean with high hopes and 
strong hearts, determined to make themselves a 
new home in this strange land. But sickness 
ame, the husband was confined to bed by a lin- 
gering disease—their scanty means were exhausted 
—the promise which the spring gave had been 
sadly blighted, regardless of human suffering, 
the grass (which she said began to grow when he 
was laid low by sickness) grew on, the trees put 
forth buds and blossoms, but he saw them not; 
the singing of the birds awoke no echo in his 
heart—for the greenness of hope bad died out 
there; but in the long, weary hours when the grass 
was growing and the spring warming into sum- 
mer, and the summer ripening into autumn, his 
memory returned to dear old Sweden, his far off 
home, and the pleasant fields which, though rugged, 
had ever yielded him sustenance. 

«And so, ma’am,” she said, ‘‘there he lies, 
helpless as a child, homesick and hungry; and 
this has forced me out to beg; but I meet with but 
poor success, for they laugh at my broken English, 
and look down upon me as a poor Dutch woman, 
for many people seem to think that all are Dutch 
who come from foreign lands, and I think, ma’am, 
the Dutch are very much despised here.” ‘Touched 
by her artless story I gave her what relief I could, 
promising to call and see her soon. 

Her remarks had led me to reflect upon the situa- 
tion of foreigners in our country, and [ could not 
but admit that there was some truth in what she said. 
Our people, judging by the specimens which most 
commonly fall under their notice—viz.: the lower 
classes of foreigners—not taking into consideration 
the different circumstances under which they are 
educated and live, and judging them only by their 
uncouth exterior, are too apt to consider them as 
naturally inferior to ourselves, and thoughtlessly 
class them all under the generic name of ‘‘ Dutch” 
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as if it were almost a disgrace to hail from ‘‘ the 
Deutscher’s grand old fatherland,” the land of 


SCANDINAVIA. 


Humboldt, of Schiller, of Beethoven, of Robert | 


Blum, and an illustrious host whose names would 
fill volumes, each “‘a bright particular star” of 
whom any land might well be proud—and we, who 
profit by the wisdom of their sages, whose souls are 
elevated by their music, whose hearts are stirred 


to deeds of heroic daring, by the example of her 


patriots, forget how much we owe to Germany, 
and what a grand thing it is to be a German. 


Foreigners generally come to this country to | 


rid themselves of governmental oppression, and 


with the expectation of finding almost a Utopia | 


in this western world; but many of them from 
their simple, unworldly habits being quite unfitted 


to contend with the unexpected difficulties that | 


encounter them: sickness, want of employment, 


inability to express themselves in a foreign tongue | 


—seem bewildered, stunned as it were, by the great 
change; and, sadly disappointed and dejected, 


appear to great disadvantage; and many a man and | 
woman oc sound common sense, who have fought 
the battle of life bravely in their own land, be- | 


come in the beginning perfectly helpless and child- 
like here, realizing keenly the disadvantage at 


which they appear, and worst of all weighed down | 
by the consciousness that they are regarded as | 


inferiors. 


This ought not to be so, and I am persuaded | 


that this state of feeling arises from no lack of 
kindliness, for our people are ever ready to re- 
spond to charity’s call, but rather from thought- 
lessness and the want of a general clear under- 
standing of the social and mental condition of 
Continental Europeans at home. 

Intelligent foreigners do not, of course, feel it 


any degradation to be called ‘* Dutch,” being too | 


cosmopolitan in their feelings, as every true man 
and woman of the present age should be, to con- 
fine their sympathies exclusively to the narrow 
strip of earth where they were born. But then, 
every land has its excellencies. 
great minds broadcast throughout the earth, 


thanks be to Ilim for His goodness that in the | 
midst of much that is sordid and base, He has | 


allowed a glorious soul to appear now and then, 


here and there, and everywhere—not limiting | 


mind to any clime—that we might believe in our 
common origin, have faith in our immortality; 
and, as Americans justly feel proud of our country 
in spite of the evils which exist amongst us, so 
does the Norwegian, the Italian, the Hungarian, 
wish to take his stand with his own household 


God has sown | 
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gods, and while each and all acknowledge one 
God, one common brotherhood, they naturally 
like to have their separate nationalities recognized 
and respected, and proudly bring their offerings 
of great deeds, achievements in the arts, and high 
and holy thoughts, to the altar of cosmopolitan 
good. And we, who are ourselves the descend- 
ants of foreigners, the children of those who were 
aforetime sojourners in a strange land, ought to 
be the last to look down upon the hardy sons of 
toil who come to throw in their lot with us, mak- 
ing the waste places glad, and joining heart and 
hand with us in the great work of cultivation and 
civilization—asking only of us that welcome which 
they so gladly extend to those who visit their 
countries. 

Having been somewhat of a rambler myself, I 
have experienced the warmth of their hospitality 
in their own homes—can testify to their patience 
in guiding our stammering tongues in learning 
their languages, they indeed seeming to consider 
it a compliment that we trouble ourselves to learn 
them at all; and Iam afraid that we return their 
courteousness but poorly. Although the poorer 
classes, when they have once become acclimated 
and surmounted the difficulties of learning our 
language, have a wider field for their energies, 
and eventually make themselves more comfortable 
homes than in their own countries, still they feel 
the loss of many social pleasures—simple, cheap 
amusements—accessible to the poorest—the gath- 
erings on national hoiidays and religious festivals, 
the lovely scenery, the glorious music, the pleas- 
ure gardens, the rambles through beautiful parks 
adorned with Flora’s loveliest children (and for- 
eigners generally are such cordial of 
flowers), and ’tis indeed often affecting to see the 
ager fondness with which many a gray-headed 
old peasant looks upon the pale anemone which 
is sacred to the feast of pentecost, or the rose, 
through whose medium he told his bashful tale of 
first love, or the gay bouquet, which reminds him 
of the days when he wove garlands of such flowers 
for the mid-summer pole around which old and 
young, rich and poor, danced the pleasant 
dances of their country. Every season 
to them its floral emblem, every day its inno- 
cent pleasures; and when I remembered how 
grandly the winds surged and sighed through the 
pine forests of romantic Sweden, their mysterious 
murmurings as they swayed to and fro, causing 
one to understand how the wild Scandinavian 
mythology had taken such deep root in the hearts 
of these people, who daily listen to the tones of 


lovers 


has 
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the wood gods and inhale the balsamic fragrance 
which they seem to breathe through the dark 
woods—when I remembered how delightful were 
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LEE (reading). Your mamma is not well. She has 


| had her cough again. 


the long nights without darkness on the bosom of | 


some of the many lovely little lakes with which 
Sweden is studded—quiet, clear waters, fringed 


with wild honey-suckles and pond lilies, fit haunts | 


for water nymphs—spots where you would not be 
surprised to see the Neck arise and sing his mourn- 
ful song; when I recalled all these and a thousand 
other pleasant memories, but above all the win- 
ning manners, the warm hospitality of the people, 
I could not wonder at the homesickness of the 
poor invalid—whom, according to my promise, I 
went to see. 
and hun- 
existence, 


longer a foreigner, no longer homesick 
gry. Ile had entered on a new state of 
in aland where there is no distinction 
color, where all enter on equal terms as native 
born citizens in the Home Land of the Soul. 
SARAH CORNING PAOLI. 


THe NEwty MARRIED. 


A PLAY IN TWO ACTS, BY BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN VOLK, 


DRAMATIS PERSON ©: 

Mr. Ler, Judge. 

Mrs. LEE. 

LauRA, their daughter. 

AXEL, her husband. 

Matuinper, her friend. 

Piace or Action: Norway, in the country. 
ACT I. 

ScenE—A richly furnished room, Front: sofa left and 
right. In center a table, around which are a few arm-chairs, 
In the background a door leading to an ante-chamber. Left, 
in front of sofa, a small table, on which are newspapers, 
Carpets down. 

Mr. LEE on sofa L., reading a paper. AXEL on sofa 
with a paper in his hand, not reading. Mrs. LEE 
seated at table C., sewing. 


? 
b., 


Enter LAvunra. 


Laura. Good-morning, mamma. 
Mrs. LEE. Good-morning, my dear. 
Laura. Very well. 
him.) 
LEE 
morning? 
LAuRA. Quite well, thank you. 
morning, Axel. (Sits down at table C., opposite Mrs. LER.) 
AxEL. Good-morning. 
Mrs. Leg. I’m sorry, my child, that I can’t go with 
you to the ball to-night. It will be too long a ride in this 
chilly weather. 


(Wisses her ) 

Slept well ? 
Good-morning, papa. —_ ( A7Zsses 
Good-morning, my little pet. How are we this 


(Passes Arel.) Good- 


of race or | 


But he had gone home—he was no | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Laura. Again? 

Lek (reading). Coughed twice last night 
coughs. Lee looks up.) You hear! 
go—not under any circumstances. 

LauRA. Then IJ shall not go. 

Lee. That'll be the best. The air is too raw. (To 
Mrs. Lee.) But how is it you have no shawl on, my dear? 
Where's your shawl? 

Laura. Axel, you fetch it; it hangs in the ante-room. 
(Te fetches it, and assists Mrs. LEE in putling it on.) 

Mrs. Lee. I'm surprised no fire has been made. 
Spring has by no means set in yet. 

Laura. Please ring the bell, Axel, and let us havea 
fire. (Te dues accordingly, and gives orders to the servant.) 

Mrs. Ler. If none of us intend going to-night, we'll 
have to send word. Perhaps you will see to that, Axel. 

Axen. I will; although I don’t see how we can stay 
away from this ball. 

Laura. You know mamma coughed last night. 

AxeL. I know. But the ball is in honor of you and I. 
It is only for our sakes that my friend, the only one I have 
in this neighborhood, has arranged this feast—and then we 
stay away? 

LAURA. 
along? 

AxeL. That's so; but we often have to do things we 
find no enjoyment in, 

Laura. If it be a question of duty—yes. But our 
greatest duty is to mamma, and I can by no means leave her 
at home, sick and alone 

Axe. I didn’t understand your mother to be sick. 

LEE (reading). She coughed twice last night. 
coughed just a minute ago. 

Mrs. Ler. But Axel doesn’t call that a sickness; and 
he is right. 

LEE (reading). A cough may have very serious conse- 
quences (coughs); the chest, the lungs (coughs). Indeed, 
I’m not well, either. 

LaurA. You don’t dress warm enough, papa. 

Mrs. LEE. No, indeed; you dress as if it were sammer- 
weather, and it is nothing like it. 

Ler. Well, never mind; we will soon have a nice fire 
(coughs again). Not well at all. 

Laura. Axel (he approaches), read the news to us till 
breakfast is ready, will you? 

AxeL. With pleasure; but first tell me if you really do 
not mean to go. 

Laura. You go, and apologize for us. 

Mrs. LEE. No, that would never do, now that you are 
married. 

Axe. And for that very reason it appears to me that 
Laura ought to go. Above all, she must bear in mind that 
she is now my wife; the feast is made for us two, who both 
are perfectly well; and after all, a ball is generally meant 
for young people. 

Mrs. Lee. And not for old ones. 

Laura. Indeed, I’ve never been at a ball yet where 
mamma did not dance. 

Mrs. Leg. Perhaps Axel thinks it would have been 
more proper had I not. 

LEE (reading). Why, mamma dances charmingly. 


(Mrs. LEE 
Your mamma cannot 


How can we enjoy ourselves if mamma is not 


She 
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AxEL. Oh, that I'm well aware of, as I often had the 
pleasure of dancing with her myself. But on this occasion 
a great many people will come together; my friend has been 
to much trouble and expense, and solely on our account. 
Indeed, I think it almost a shame to disappoint him. 

LEE (reading). We might give a ball in return. 

Mrs. Lee. So much more so as we have promised to 
give one. 

Laura. Yes, that'll be much more pleasant. 

AXEL (behind Laura’s chair). 
my first present to you—can that not tempt you? Blue 
tulle with silver stars—shall they not come out for the first 
time to-night? 

Laura. Mamma not being with us the stars could 
never come out brightly. 

AXeL. Well, I'll send word that we'll not be there. 

LEE (reading). Perhaps I had better write a few lines, 

Mrs. Lek. Yes, that will look better. 

(Enter MATHILDE with servant, who throws open both doors 

in the background.) 

MatuiLpe. Breakfast is ready. 

LEE (rises—to Mrs. L., taking her arm). Keep on your 
shawl, my dear; the temperature is lower in the ante-room. 
(Ereunt Mr. and Mrs. LE.) 

AXEL (fo Laura). I wish to say a word to you before 
we go. 

Lavra. Why, breakfast is waiting. 

AXEL (to MATHILDE). We'll come directly. 

(Ereunt MATHILDE and servant). 

AxeEL. Change your mind!—do, Let us go to this ball. 

Laura. I expected as much. 

AXEL. For my sake! 

Laura. You heard yourself that neither papa nor 
mamma want me to go. 

AxEL. But I do. 

Laura. When they don’t? 

AxEL. So you are first their daughter and then my 
wife. 

Laura (laughing). Why, yes!—that is naiural enough. 

AxEL. Not at all, as two days ago you promised to 
forsake father and mother and follow me. 

Laura (laughing). Toa ball? No, that I didn’t promise. 

AxeL. Wherever I want you to. 

Lavra. But this you don’t want, Axel; for it would 
never do. 

AXEL. 


( Pause) 


O, it would do well enough if you would. 

Laura. But I will not. 

AXEL. On the same day you also heard that the head 
of the woman is the man; you must be willing to leave 
them whenever I wish—to this you pledged your word, 
little obstinate. 

Laura. I did; but only because I had in view that I 
might always live with them. ; 

AxEL. Indeed! Then you will not live with me? 

Lavra. Of course I will; but not leave them. 

AxEL. Never? 

Laura. Never? (in a low voice) 
comes I must 

AxEL. And when will that be? 

Laura. When papa and mamma are no more. 
why think of that now? 

AxEL. Don’t cry, dear! Could you on no account go 
and live with me before they are gone? 


Yes, when the time 


But 
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Laura. How could 1? 

AxeL, You don’t love me, Laura. 

Laura. It’s only to make me feel sorry that you say 
that. 

AXEL. You don’t even know what it is to love. 

Laura. Dont 1? How can you speak that way! 

AxeL., Then say it, explain it, dearest. 

Laura (tissing him) Say no more about it now, for 
then you know my eyes will look red, and when papa and 
mamma ask me why, and I can’t tell them, it will be so 
unpleasant. 

AxeL. Better a few tears now than many later, 

Liura, But what have I done that [ should cry? 

AXEL. Given your hand without giving your heart: 
given your vow but not your will; given yourself without 
knowing for what. That which should have been my 
greatest and purest joy during life begins to turn to sorrow, 
and I see the future darkens 

Laura. Heavens! And the fault is mine? 

AxeEL. No, mine—having deceived myself with tlatter- 
ing hopes, thinking it would be so easy for my love to 
awaken yours But I cannot even make you understand 
me. Every effort has failed, and now [ must take courage 
and try the last 

Laura. How? The last? 

AXEL. Laura, I love you so dearly. 

Lavra. If you did, you would not hurt my feelings as 
you do. I never did anything against you. 

AXEL, Then please me only this once and I shall take 
it as a good omen for the future. Come, let us go to this 
ball. 

LAURA. 

AXEL, 


But | cannot. 

Then I dare not hesitate any longer. 
Laura. You frighten me! You look so angry! 
AXEL. No, no; butit cannot goon in this way. 

not endure it. 

Laura. Am I then so wicked? 
so before. 

AXEL. Don't cry, my lovely little elf. You have no 
fault except that you are so wonderfully sweet, both when 
you weep and when you laugh. As from a flower, your 
sweetness breathes from out your heart. Come, you must 
be where I am—be around, happy and laughing, where I 
am busy, where I am thinking. Hush! hush! no red eyes! 
Here comes mamma—no, it’s Mathilde. 

Maruinpe. We are waiting for you. 

AxEL. We're coming now—at least Laura is. 
would like to speak with you. 

MatnHiLpe. With me? 

AxEL. If you please. 

Laura. But you’ll come soon? 

AxEL. I will, dear. 

Laura. And youare no longer angry with me? 

AxEL. That I have never been, and never can be. 
(Kisses her.) 


I can- 


No one ever told me 


(Hrit LAURA.) 

MATHILDE. Well? 

AXEL. Can you keep a secret? 

MATHILDE. No. 

AxEL. You will not? 

MATHILDE. Yes. 

AxeEL. No inore share my confidence? (Takes her hand.) 
Formerly you did ? 
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MATHILDE. 
Yes, formerly. 

Axen. Why no longer? (Approaches her.) 
changed you? 

MATHILDE. You. You are married now. 

AxeL. That is just what I am not. 

MatuiupE. No ? 

AxeL. So keen an observer as you are surely must 
have noticed that. 

MATHILDE, 

AXEL. 
you? 

MatuitpeE, What makes you think so ? 

AXEL. You have avoided me of Jate. Think of how 
kind you were to me once—that I owe all to you. It was 
through you I won her. I had to make an appointment 
with youto meet her; had to offer you one arm in order to 
make her take the other, and to speak to you that she 
might listen tome. Laura, the darling, thought she did 
you a favor. 

MatmiLpe, And then it was I who did her one. 

AxeL. Without being aware of it. That was the most 
amusing part of it. 

MATHILDE. 
part of it. 

AXEL. But it soon spread that you and I were secretly 
engaged, using Laura as a screen. So, for your sake, I, of 
course, had to make quick work of it. 

MATHILDE. Yes, many were surprised. 

AXEL. Even you yourself, I think—to say nothing of 
Laura and her parents. But worse than all, I surprised my 
own happiness. 

MarniLpeE, How so? 

AxeL. I, of course, knew that Laura was only a child, 
but I trusted love would make hera woman. But I cannot 
reach her. The flower will not open. The air is wanting 
its warmth and that I cannot give. But you can--you, with 
whom she has lived through all her first longings, you who 
so beautifully know how to sacrifice your joys to others. 
Besides, you, too, helped to bring about this important 
event of her life, for which she was not quite prepared. 
Take her by the hand, help her to make the first step from 
her parents to me—you owe her that. Lead her love 
toward me? 

Matrninpe. 1? 


(Withdraws her hand and walks up front.) 


What has 


I thought it was just as you would have it. 
You answer me so short. Have I offended 


You are right, that was the most amusing 


( Pause.) 

AXEL. Will you ? 

Matumpr. No. 

AxEL You love her ? 

Matuipe. Ido; but this 

AxEL. Youcando, You have a mind richer than I, 
and know roads into her soul unknown to me. Sometimes 
when we speak about themes like these and you give your 
opinion, I cannot help thinking of the burden of our old 
ballads, which in two lines contain the poesy of the whole 
lay. 

Marninpe. I've heard you flatter before. 

AxeL, I? Just what I ask of you now proves more 
than anything else how great my-—— 

MATHILDE. Enough! that’s enough. 

AxEL, And why not ? 

MATHILDE. 

AXEL. 


Don't you ? 


I will not do it! 
At least give me your reasons. 
Because—oh, because (going). 

What has made you so unkind toward me ? 
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(MATHILDE stops, as if about to give an answer, when sud- 

denly she makes her exit.) 

AxeL. What can be the matter with her? Has any- 
thing happened here? Could Laura have offended her ? 
She has too fine a head to mind trifles. Well, be it what it 
may, I shall have something else to think of now. When 
one cannot and the other will not understand me, and the 
old people neither can nor will, I shall have to act as I think 
best—and the sooner the better. Later, the world would 
look upon it as a breach between us. Let it be now, then. 
If this is to continue, it will end in misery. To submit to 
what is unnatural would be-the same as tamely admitting 
of being trampled on. Here invisible thrcads tie me band 
and feot. I must run the whole race at half speed; must 
move with the same care between their flowers and furni- 
ture as between their habits. Indeed, one might easier up- 
set the whole house here, than have the smallest thing 
altered in it. I can hardly breathe. Why, it is not to be 
endured any longer. To move this sofa a little closer toward 
the wall, or to remove this chair, is that absolutely against 
the laws of nature? Or has it been decided for eternity that 
this table must stand here ? Can it not be moved ? (Moves 
it.) Indeed, itcan! And the sofa, too! Why so far for- 
ward : (Pushes it back.) And.why do the chairs always 
stand in my way? (Moves them.) This shall stand here— 
and this one here! I'll have room for my legs. Positively 
I think I’ve forgotten how to walk. For a whole year I’ve 
not heard the sound of my own step or of my voice! There’s 
nothing but whispering and coughing ! 
yet, I hope. 


I have my voice 


Never, never will I yield! 
Ill burst my bonds, my prison; 
Meet upon the battlefield 
Before the ————— — 


(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Ler, LAuRA and MATHILDE.) 
(A long pause.) 


Laura. What is this, Axel? 

Marniitpe. All alone? 

Mrs. LEE. Are you at the ball? 

Lee. Performing both the dancing and the music? 

AxEL. I am amusing myself. 

Ler. With our furniture. 

AxeL. I only wished to know whether it could be 
moved. 

Mrs. LEE. 

LAURA. 


Whether it could be moved? 
And why do you shout so? 

Axen. O, I was in doubt whether I had my voice yet. 

Laura. Had your voice yet? 

Mrs. Lex. We have a big forest close by where you 
can practice. 

Lee. And a waterfall, if you desire to become a second 
Demosthenes. 

Laura. Why, Axel, have you lost your wits? 

AxeL. Not yet. But I expect I soon shall. 

Mrs. LEE. Have you had troubles? 

AXEL. Ihave. 

Mrs. Ler. What is it? Bad news? 

AxEL. No—but I don't feel happy. 

Mrs. LEE. Two days after your wedding! 

Lee. Strange way of making it known. 

AxEL. Thus it sometimes comes over me. 


Mrs. LEE. What does all this mean? You are not as 
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happy as we hoped you would be. Come, my dear, con- 
fide yourself to us. We are your parents now. 

AxEL. I would have done so long ago, had I only had 
the courage. 

Mrs. Ler. Are we not kind enough to you? 

AXEL. Indeed, you are too kind. 

LEE. What do you mean? 

AxeEL. That I’m altogether too well off here. I feel 
the want of activity, of something that can exercise my 
energy, satisfy my ambition. 

Lee. Then what do you want to do? 

AxeL. Work for my living, owe myself an independ- 
ence, and become something. 

Lee. I[m! whims! (Goes toward the door.) 

Mrs. LEE. But which concern us, as he is now our 
child’s husband. What do you wish to become, my dear? 
A member of the Storthing? 

AxEL. No; but my uncle, who’s the most prominent 
lawyer in the country, has long since offered me the charge 
of his business. 

Mrs. LEE. 
here. 

LEE (at the door). 
have some break fast. 

Mrs. Lee. I say, you cannot take charge of that while 
here. 

AXEL. 


But you cannot take charge of that while 


Whims; I tell you, whims! Come, 


But I can move to the city. ( LEE approaches.) 


( Pause.) 


Lee. Why, that’s still more impossible. 

Mrs. Leg. There must be something at the bottom of 
this. What is the matter, Axel? What troubles you? 
( Whispers) Have you made debts? 

AxEL. Dear parents, you have settled all that. 

Mrs. LEE. What is it, then? You act so strange of 
late. What is it, my friend? 

Ler. Whims, I tell you, such as come from the stom- 
ach. Do you recollect the last time I had eaten lobster? 
Come, have a glass of sherry, and you will forget this. 

AxEL. I will not forget it. It comes again stronger 
and stronger. I must have exercise for my mind, a scope 
for my ambition. I feel dull and weary. 

Mrs. Lee. Two days after your wedding! 

Lee. Then why, in the name of common sense, don’t 
you commence? Nothing prevents you! Do you wish to 
manage one of my estates, or to make improvements in the 
garden? Or do you wish—well, anything you like! I'm 
pleased to see you busy, and money you can have—only 
make no fuss. 

AXEL. But then I'll owe all to you, and feel my de- 
pendence. 
LEE. 

eh? 

AXEL. 


You would rather be dependent on your uncle, 


He gives me nothing—I must buy —— 

Lee. Indeed! With what? 

AxEL. With my work, and with—well, I suppose you 
will assist me with a little ? 

Ler. Not with a penny! 

AxeL. And why not? 

Lee. That I'll tell you. My son-in-law is my son-in- 
law, and not a scheming lawyer, offering his services 
through signs and advertisements. 

AXEL. Is it dishonorable to be a lawyer? 
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Lee. By no means. But you are now a member of 
one of the oldest and richest families in the country, whose 
name you ought to honor. In this family father and son 
have for more than a century been landed proprietors—not 
office seekers, not fortune-hunters. The honorable offices 
I have held have been offered me, not applied for. Nor 
shall you peddle with your diploma or talents, but quietly 
remain here—then you'll be offered more than you care for, 

Mrs. Lee. Don't get excited, my dear. You know 
you will feel bad afterward. Let us have this settled 
quietly. Axel, he can't bear excitement ; 
Laura, bring your papa a glass of water. 
fri: nd, come, Jet us return to the dining-room. 

Lee. No—TI have lost my appetite. 

Mrs. Lee. Axel! Axel! 

Laura. Shame, Axel! 

Mrs Ler. Sit down, my dear, sit down! 
warm you are! 

Ler. Yes,—it is so close in here. 

Mrs. Leg. It must be the stove! 
fire, Mathilde! 

LAURA (to AXEL). 

Ler. Put the chairs back, please—and the table! (/t 
is done.) 1 feel better—a little better now. 

Mrs. Lee. Such things, you know, might so easily 
happen when strangers get into a family. 

Ler. But this!—I who have never been contradicted 
before! 

Mrs. Lee. That will never happen again! He 
soon find out who you are, and what is due you. 

Lee. And for the first time by my son-in law! 

Mrs. Lee. He will also regret it as long as you live, 
and when you are dead never find rest. Let us hope the 
kind treatment he receives here will improve him. Indeed, 
Axel is like one bewitched, lately. 

Laura. Yes, isn’t he, mamma? 

Mrs. Lee. Why, Laura, have you too —— ? 

Laura. I? no! no —— 

Mrs. Lee. Laura, you are hiding something from us. 

Ler. From us? (2ises.) Has it gone so far? 

Laura. Lassure you it is nothing; it is only —— 

LEE and Mrs. Ler. Well? 

Laura. No, no; itis nothing at all—but you frighten 
me so. 

LEE and Mrs. Leg. She's crying! 

MATHILDE (approaching). She's crying! 

Lee. Why does she cry, sir? 

Laura. You're mistaken, papa! 
not crying. 

Mrs. Lee and Matuitpe. Indeed you are, Laura. 

AxEL. Yes; and she will cry every day until a change 
has taken place here. (Puuse, during which all look at him.) 
Well, when so much has been said, the rest can also be told. 
Our marriage is not happy. It lacks the very first condi- 
tion for being so. 

Mrs. LEE. Good Heavens! What do you say ? 

Lee. Becalm! leave this to me. What do you mean ? 

AxeL. Laura does not love me. 

Laura. So he says. 

AxEL. She does not even know what it is to love; and 
here she will never learn to know it. 

LEE and Mrs. Leg. Why not here ? 

AxeEL. Here Laura lives for her parents only; I’m no 


be sensible! 
Come, my 


Ilow very 


Try to put out the 


Indeed you are a nice one! 


will 


Look at me! I'm 
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more to her than an elder brother, who must assist her in 
loving them. 

Lee. Have you so much objection to that? 

AxEL. No, indeed, not! I’m bound to you by affec- 
tion and gratitude. I’m proud of being your son, but I can 
be so only through her, and as yet she has not become one 
with me. I may leave or stay, just as I please; she remains 
here. Laura gives me nothing of her will, hardly any ot 
her wishes, nay, not even an endearment which has not been 
parted in three and of which I receive my third—receive it 
last or not at all. 

Mrs Ler. You are jealous—jealous of us! 

Lek. He is jealous! 

Laura. That’s what he is, mamma. 

Lek. A ridiculous idea, Axel! Let no one hear of it! 

Axe. It is not ridiculous. It contains the truth of 
our wedded life, and it preys on my mind, making me 
weary and fretful, so that I vex her and offend you. 

Ler. I don’t think you are quite well, Axel, 

AxeL Lam not. But you are the cause of it. 

Lek and Mrs. LEE. We? 

Lee. At least be a little—— 

Axe. You let her treat me as if I were the biggest of 
all the toys you have given her! You cannot spare me more 
of her love than she would bestow on a doll! 

LEE. Speak decently, please! don’t forget the respect 
due us! 

AxeL. I beg your pardon, dear parents, if I do forget 
myself. What I mean to say is this: A child cannot be a 
wife, and here with you she will never be anything else. 

Mrs. Lee. Did we not tell you she was only a child? 

Ler. Cautioned you to wait a few years! 

Mrs. Leg. Because we could not yet see that she did 
love you. 

Lee. But you told us it was just her child like sim- 
plicity you loved—— 

Mrs. Lee. The gentleness, the innocence of the child. 
You became purer in her presence; nay, sometimes even 
feltas if you were in church. And that we understood; 
for the same we had felt ourselves, 

Ler. And we placed confidence in you, my son, 

Mrs. Ler. Do you recollect you told us one morning 
while she was asleep that her life was like a dream, which, 
it would be a sin to disturb ? 

Lee. Told us thatif you only thought of her you in- 
voluntarily walked more softly so as not to awake her. 

Mrs. Lee. Life had become to you like a beautiful 
morning on which one has risen early. You felt so happy, 
were so pleased, and had such courage. 

AxEL. Truc! her gentle, child-like innocence brought 
peace unto me. I felt, indeed, as if a bright, beautiful 
morning had dawned on me. 

Ler. And now you feel impatient because she ¢s a 
child. 

AxeL. Yes! yes! When TI led her to the altar it was 
my better-self, perhaps, who gave the hand—my best in- 
tentions. She was to me what Madonna is to the good 
Catholic. But now she has become something more. The 
distance has disappeared. I will more than admire, I will 
love; more than kneel, I will embrace. Her eye is as soft, 
as innocent as ever, but I can no longer sit and gaze in it 
for hours. Now it must sink into mine with all there is in 
it. Her hand, her arm, her lips are the same; but her hand 
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must lie on my head, her arm around my neck, her lips to 
mine; her thoughts must entwine mine, and, like the Son 
of our Lord, be with me everywhere. She was to me a 
symbol, but it has turned into flesh and blodd. A child I 
let her into my thoughts, but by daily contemplation she 
has grown into a woman, who bashfully and unconsciously 
withdraws herself from me, but whom I must possess. 
(LAURA hurries to him.) 

Mrs Lee. He loves our child. 

Ler. He loves her! (embraces Mrs. Ler.) Why, then 
everything is all right. 

AxeEL. No, it is not all right. In a happy moment I 
have her thanks, but not her heart. What [ love she does 
not, my wishes are not hers—she does not even care to go 
to a ball, if her mother cannot be with her. 

Mrs. Lee. Is that all? 

Laura. That's all, mamma. It is only this ball ! 

Lee. Then go! why, you are equally foolish both of 
you. Come, now! 

Axe. It is not the ball I care about;—it is not that! 

Laura. So itis mamma! when he gets what he wants, 
it is not that at all, but something quite different. I don't 
know what it is! 

AxEL. No—for it is not one thing in particular, but 
the true relation between man and wife, with its obedience, 
its resignation in great as in little, with its reality as well as 
with its pleasant tokens; in short,—it is her love that is 
wanting! She does not love me and will not love me as 
long as she remains here. 

(Puuse.) 

Mrs. LEE (anxiously). As long as she remains here? 

Lee (/ékewise). Explain 

AxeL. When Laura can no longer Jean on her parents, 
there is a possibility that she will lean on me. 

Mrs. LEE (anziously to Lee). What does he mean? 

LEE (softly). I don't understand him. 

AxEL. To become more than a good daughter, to be- 
come a good wife—Laura must leave you. 

(LauRA goes to Mrs. LEE.) 

Mrs. LEE: Leave us? 

Lee. Our child? 

Laura. Dear mamma! 

AxrL. I would sin against her whom I love so devo- 
tedly, against myself and against you, who think everything 
safe, if I, who have the power, did not take courage and 
make use of it. Here Laura lives for you only; when you 
are dead, life and all is dead to her. But that is not God’s 
will; it is not what she promised before His altar, and not 
what I will submit to. To continue what is unnatural, 
what is a sin, will make all of us unhappy; therefore, 
Laura must leave you. 

(Mrs. LEE approaches him. LAuRa goes to MATHILDE.) 

LEE. You are not in earnest? 

AxeEL. Indeed I am, and nothing can change my mind. 

Mrs. Ler. Then the Lord have mercy on us! 

( Pause.) 

Ler. You know, Axel, that God gave us five children, 
but you also know He took four of them. Laura is now 
our only child, our only joy. 

Mrs. Ler. Axel, we cannot live without her. She 
has not left us one single day since she was born. She was 
our last child, reared in anguish;—death was near her, and 
everything was done to save her. 
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Lee. You cannot be so cruel, Axel! 
come among us to make us all unhappy. 

AxeL. If I yielded now, this would take place every 
fourthnight, and none of us could endure it. Therefore, 
make this sacrifice, dear parents! Let us have an end to it 
at once; and next week Laura and I move to the city. 

LEE. Good God! It is impossible! 

Mrs. LEE. You have not the heart to do it! 
her, and say it once more! (J/e turns aside). 
could not, nor could you be so ungrateful to us. (Zo Ler) 
Why do you not speak to him? Ask him why he breaks 
the peace of a happy family, requiling good with evil! 

Ler. In this house, as far back as I can remember, an 
unkind word has never been uttered. This appears to me 
like a cruel dream, I struggle to wake, but cannot. (Puwse.) 
When we gave you our daughter, Mr. Hargant, we made 
no conditions. You were admitted into a happy family— 
great affluence, a competency in future awaited you, and in 
return we expected only a little affection—a little gratitude— 
at least some respect. But you behave like a—a stranger, 
who, having received hospitality, next morning disappears 
with the dearest jewel in the house—like an ungrateful, 
cruel ! O that we trusted our child, the most loving, 
gentle child, our only child, to—a heartless man! We were 
the happiest of parents, envied by all; now we are two poor 
creatures, robbed of our dearest treasure, bitterly disap- 
pointed. (Sits down.) 

Mrs Lee. And that is the way you treat the man who 
gave you all! What can you answer him? 

AXEL. My heart is bleeding at this. Had I known it 
Would have caused you so much pain I had never com. 
menced, but stopping half way is breaking with you for 
ever; that I know. The bitterness of this we have already 
tasted,—and it must be done! 

Lee. O that we so blindly trusted him! 

Mrs. Lee. At least give us some time for quiet con- 
sideration. This is to tear asunder, 

AXEL. The pain would be prolonged, and end in 
hatred to me. It must be done now, and quickly, or it 
will never be done. 

Mrs. LEE (sitting down). My God! 

Lee. Axcl,—perhaps you are right—therefore, I beg 
of you—I have never asked a favor of any one before—but 
now, I beseech you—have pity! I’m an old man, I cannot 
stand it—( pointing at Mrs. LEk), and she still less. 

AXEL. Oh, Iam not hard; but I dare not yield here. If 
1 lose her now I lose her forever, that I feel. Therefore 
she shall go with me. 

Mrs. LEE (starting to her feet). She shall not. If you 
love her as you say, hypocrite, you remain where she is, 
and here she remains! 

Laura. Yes, forever! 

LEE (rises). No! The laws of our Lord we do not 
alter. It is written: ‘‘The man shall leave father and 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife”;—then she, too, 
must cleave unto him. Laura leaves whenever he wishes. 

Laura (approaching him). Can you, papa,—are you 
able to ——? 

Lee. Iam not, my child; but submit I will, because it 
it is just that I should. Alas, Laura! (Hmbraces her. 
Mrs. LEE joins them.) 


You did not 


Look at 
I knew you 


MATHILDE (approaching AXEL). Without regard, without 
mercy, yuu trample on hearts as on the grass growing on 
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the path you wish to go. But this shall not be so easy for 
you as you think! She is only a child—but I will be with 
her! You!—TI neither know nor trust! (with clenched fist)— 
but I will watch over her. 
(CURTAIN.) 
(To be concluded in September number.) 


QUESTIONS. 


Oh! Star, in yonder azure heavens deep, 

Oh! Rose, with blush of dawn upon thy cheek, 
I pray you, tell me whence doth come the power 
That makes a perfect sphere—a perfect flower? 
Did God perform the whole of this great work, 
Or did He guide the powers that gave you birth? 


A tiny, golden gleam of light shot down, 

And stooped to kiss the opening gates of morn; 

Then, whispering low and soft, it said to me, 

“In doing duty well I grow to be 

What you call perfect—my appointed lot 

Fulfill. Nor seem to be what I am not.” 

*# x * * * 

The glowing, bright-winged heralds of the dawn 

Had come. The sentinels of the night were gone, 

And, breathing fragrant, life-inspiring air, 

I looked about and saw my Rose was there. 

She drew her velvet petals close around 

Her. Then, with gentle look, and air profound, 

She shook the dew-gems from her golden hair, 

And thus the answer came to me: ‘‘ You care 

To know the cause of my perfection? See! 

I make good use of all that comes to me.” 
NELLIE VY. ANDERSON. 


**So THery ARE.” 


(Den Vegelsindede paa Graahede. ‘The Fickle Girl 


Grayheath.”) 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH OF M. A. GOLDSCHMIDT, BY A 


{Continued from July number. ] 


We 


It was, of course, known in Thorning the very 
next day that Karen had been engaged to Fred- 
rik Stoje for seven hours; and did not people 


enjoy it? But they did not know the still more 
astonishing fact that the sun had not set that 
Sunday for Karen without her having found a 
new friend. 

The following Wednesday, or Thursday, late in 
the afternoon, there came an unexpected guest to 
the farm—a cousin of Jeus Watchmaker, Sidse. 
As no reliable person out in the country ever calls 
without an invitation or on business (young peo- 
| ple do not count as reliable people, nor does the 
pastor; he is a great deal more) Karen’s friends 
all knew that Sidse’s calling meant something; 
| and though it seemed almost incredible that Jens 
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should still stand by Karen, they could not help 
thinking she brought some message from him. 
She did not speak rashly about it, nor did the 
others; neither did they show any surprise nor 
sign that his visit was taken for more than a 
common courtesy. Coffee was served, pancakes 
made, and a tablecloth was spread for supper. 
Karen was quick and busy all the time, preparing 
delicacies and serving them; she had not a mo- 
ment to spare for a talk with Sidse. A moment 
before they were going to have supper, Karen still 
being in the kitchen, Mads Vistesen came. He 
suid good-day to everybody, and shook hands 
with them all. 

“Sit down, Mads,” said Jacob; ‘whom do you 
want to see?” 

**T would like to have a word with Karen.” 

“You would?” 

‘Yes; she and [ have made up our minds to 
marry, if you don’t know it.” 

Nobody answered; then Karen came in. 

“(ood-day, Karen,” said Mads, and put out 
his hand, without rising. 

‘‘How do you do, Mads?” said Karen, as she 
shook hands with him in a stolid way, and made 
room for him at the table. 
not many words were spoken at that table except 
by Karen, who now gave her guest every possible 
chance of delivering her message, if she had any; 
but now it was Sidse’s turn to be busy, and she 
yas seemly. 


Nobody objected, but 


left as soon as 

Later Karen and Mads went out together, and 
it cannot be denied that Jacob Gray and his sons 
told each other with several oaths how startled 
they were at this new connection, They did not 
object to Mads Vistesen. He was a farmer’s son, 
and a nice, smart boy, but it was Karen’s fickle- 
ness that would make them all a laughing-stock. 
When Karen came back the father said, after « 
few moments’ silence: ‘*Now, Karen Gray, I 
think there have been lovers enough on this farm 
of mine, and if you want more of them I think it 
had better not be on Graygaard, on the farm of 
Peter Jacobsen Gray.” 

Karen did not answer a single word, but went 
to bed. 

In Thorning this last match caused such an ex- 
citement that the wag of the town, a boy that 
worked for Lars Terkildsen, said tothe girls: ‘* We 
will have to start another mail-carrier between 
Thorning and Grayheath. It won't do only to 
send Tuesday and Saturday, as to Viborg, for if 
we happen to shake hands with a boy and say: 
‘May your engagement to Karen Gray bring you 
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good luck, brother mine,’ it will be wrong—it is 
the one from yesterday or the day before.” 

The only one who was faithful to Karen was 
Mary. She knew by intuition that Karen did not 
act that way from frivolity or fickleness, but she 
did not understand it at all. Unless she supposed 
that Mads Vistesen had been Karen’s real true 
love, as people now were whispering, but even 
then it was a queer way that Karen had taken. 
At last Mary went out to see Karen, and when 
they were alone she asked her if it was true that 
she had engaged herself to a boy called Mads Vis- 
tesen. 

Yes it was so, and then they had some talk 
about his family and about his looks. 

** Well, do you now believe this will be for 
good?” 

‘‘T think so, for they say here on the farm 
that they will not stand another; and they are 
right, after all; and then—Mads spoke for himself, 
and I answered him myself; so I cannot get out 
of that.” 

‘* Praised be God,” said Mary. 

** Yes; still there is a good deal more to praise 
and thank our heavenly father for than this.” 

** That’s so, Karen, but I only thought of you, 
Karen. You are happy, now?” 

** Yes—how is it with him, Christoffer, the son 
of Jeppe Revl? ” 

«Ife is well-off now, poor boy; he died yester- 
day.” 

Karen burst out crying, and her tears flowed so 
copiously that Mary wondered: generally people 
do not take on soata death, and least of all at 
the death of one hardly known to them. She 
asked, ‘‘Whatis it? Do you weep for Chris- 
toffer?” 

*T don’t know; [ am the most miserable 
creature on the whole wide earth.” 

**God have mercy. upon us! What is the mat- 
ter?” 

As Karen did not speak, Mary continued with 
a secret dread for what she was going to learn: 
“‘What has happened, Karen? what have .you 
done?” 

““T have not done anything.” 

“Why are you so miserable, then? Something 
must have happened—something fearful.” 

‘No, nothing,” sobbed Karen; ‘ It is nothing 
but Jens.” 

** Jens! Jens Watchmaker! What has he done, 
then?” 

‘“* He has not done anything, poor boy; he was 
always good to me, and I hope our Lor. will make 
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him happy,—so happy that there will be no end 
to it!” 


‘* You must not tell any mortal soul, Mary. I 
should die; but it is true, I like Jens more than 
any other living man, and I never knew the time 
I did not love him.” 

‘God have mercy upon us. 
and he did so more than once.” 

* Yes, he has no part in it. 
foolish.” 

“But why were you? 
like it.” 

**T don’t know.” 

“*Don’t you know? 

“No; I was out of my mind; I have thought 
it over and over, but as soon as I seemed to know 
I forgot it. It would not be right to reproach you.” 


He wooed you, 


It was I who was 


” 


‘Me! I spoke to both of you, and tried to make | 


everything smooth.” 

**So you did—yes.’ 

After a few moments’ silence, Mary exclaimed, 
«* But how could you take up Stoje the very min- 
ute before you were going to meet Jens in the 
thicket?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I did not know it then.” 

‘Did not know? Did not know that you still 
loved Jens?” 

‘No, not then.” 

«© You'll drive me crazy! When did you know?” 

“‘T never knew the time that I did not like 
him; but I did not know I loved him till Mads 
kissed me and father said that this should be the 
end of it.” 

Mary mused a few moments. ‘‘ Well, it is al- 
ways darkest before dawn, Karen. You might do 
to Mads as you did to the others. I can tell Jens.” 

‘*No,” said Karen, with an expression of true 
terror. 

«© Yes—but “ 

‘“<No, I fear Jens; I have wounded him to the 
quick. He can never forgive me.” 

‘« Bah! it may come out all right.” 

“*No, Sidse and her sister shall not have the 
vengeance that I should go a-begging. Mads is 
true to me, and I will be true to him. My only 
comfort now is that I am not the first girl who 
thought too much of herself and had to come 
down; nor will I be the last; but that’s but a 
poor comfort, after all.” 

Mary said: ‘* Nobody but the Lord can help 
you now, as far as I know.” 

‘‘He has other things on his mind, I suppose, 
than to help a poor creature like me.” 


> 
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Some time passed, and Mads began to talk 


_ about the contract between him and his father 
‘* But what is this, Karen; do you love Jens?” | 


| ding might come off in November. 


| at Graygaard: 


after supper time. 
I never heard anything | 


| seat. 


that had to be made, so that his and Karen’s wed- 
But one day 
a peddler in woolens came and told a queer story 
Visti Madsen, it was said, should 
have confessed that he had set fire to his old 
farm in the other parish. Karen had a small boy 
run over to ask for Mads, but Mads had gone 
home, they said. A few days later Mads came in 
He nodded, and his nod was 
returned, as usual. He filled his pipe from Jacob 
Gray’s tobaceo, struck a match and took his old 
Karen was carding wool, but laid down her 
work after a little while, and said to Mads: 
“*You have heard, Mads, have you not, what 


| they say about your father?” 





| and pondering over it. 
| sent my sister to the neighbors the other day to 
| get some fire. 
| sister passed the stable door with the fire pot. 


before all the men and girls. 


“No, you would not be a Judas to me?” | 


| together. Then they sent for me. 


‘© Of course I have, Karen.” 

“What do you know about it—it cannot be 
true?” 

“Yes, I cannot tell a lie; it is true. 
me.” 

“That is a great calamity,” said Karen, and 
she went over to Mads and sat down beside him. 
** How did it happen?” 


“Well,” said Mads, putting by his pipe, ‘it 


God help 


| happened this way: The pastor had given him a 


book with a picture in, and he was meditating 


Then my mother had 
Father was out in the stable when 


The wind set the burning coal ablaze. Then 
father suddenly cried out: ‘Jesus! I set 
my farm on fire that burned over there. 
Ile ran into the house and cried it out 
They went for 
the pastor, and he said: ‘It is a great sin you 
have committed, Mads; now there is no help for 


| it; you must make amends before your terrestial 
| judge; but if you go before the justice of peace 
yourself, the judgment will be lessened, and you 
| may get off with a few years in the penitentiary.’ 
| Our old man thought he had better, and he and 
| the pastor were to go to see the justice of peace 


Next morning 


_ the pastor came; but then the old man would not; 


he said it was ‘a lie, every bit of it;’ but the 


| pastor said there had been so many witnesses to 
| his confession, that if he did not go on his own 


| account the constable would come for him. 


Then 
I came, met the pastor, and he said to me, ‘ Our 
Lord Jesus give you patience to take up this cross, 
all of you. Try to make your father go to the 
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justice of the peace on his own account.’ I went in 
and talked it over with him, but he would not go; 
and we sat down to dinner. We saw the consta- 
ble come, and father got in a rage and started for 
the river. We knew what he intended to do, so 
we took a short cut to the deepest place, and there 
we stopped him. The constable came up and laid 
his hand on him. The old man had something 
hidden away in his clinched hand, so the consta- 
ble told him to keep quiet and not hurt anybody. 
We unclinched the hand, but it was only the pic- 
ture of the man that wrote that book he had been 
reading. Our father said, ‘It was he who made 
all that mischief, and he was to have gone to the 
bottom with me if I had had my way. 
stable took him away. 


The con- 
Is not it a great mis- 
furtune, that he did not retire and give me the 
farm, for they are going to sell it now, of course, 
to pay the insurance company and the lawsuit. 
We are cleaned out, every one of us. That is 
why I come to you, Karen Pedersdatter, to give 
you back my word. Iam going now—south or 
north—I do not know where—and God the Father 
in Heaven, and His Son Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all.” 

Karen bowed her head over her folded arms on 
the table and wept. Jacob Gray and his sons fol- 
lowed Mads as far as the meerstone. 


VI. 

It would not be just to say that people in 
those parts do not consider it a great crime to set 
lire toa cottage or a farm-house, especially if it 
belongs to another man; and the crime to set fire 
to one’s own property to get the insurance pre- 
mium, is considered a very bad thing, though 
hardly so shameful and low as stealing. ‘The son 
and daughter of a thief cannot easily overcome 
the prejudice, and rise again; but the farmers do 
not think of the sin to have burned down one’s 
own farm as going down on the children, or as 
being degrading to the relatives. 

Karen did not suffer in public opinion, because 
she had been engaged to the son of Visti Madsen, 
but on the eontrary, rose. She had been punished 
through the loss of a farm, and as she conse- 
quently, through the intervention of a higher 
providence, had got the punishment due to her, 
there was nothing more to laugh at. In regard to 
herself, it was only too plain that she worried and 
pined. But steady, wholesome work is certainly a 
sustaining power; for, though Karen’s cheeks 
were neither so full nor so rosy, she was stilla 
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handsome girl—yes, in the eyes of townspeople 
she was perhaps prettier than ever. If you would 
like to know, for instance, how she looked ona 
beautiful September day, when she had been visit- 
ing the teacher’s family in Thorning, you must 
not think of a rustic farmer’s daughter. She 
wore a fine, black, tight-fitting cloth dress, slippers 
and red and blue spotted stockings, and if she or 
the wind happened to raise her skirt, her under- 
skirt was of an aristocratic white. On her head 
she wore a pink-and-white woolen hood that 
framed her face in a pretty way. She was over 
middle height, walked with a firm, steady step, 
but not so gracefully as those girls who do not 
work hard. People from Thorning who saw and 
met her knew her, but could not see in her grace- 
ful form the girl who had been on the lookout for 
beaus, and had been engaged to four of them. 

It was, as has been said, a beautiful, almost 
mild, September day—one of the few exceptional 
days that sometimes rest over the country in the 
late autumn. The oak thicket near Thorning 
stood black and perfectly bare, if it were not for 
a few reddish leaves still left in some places, as 
incongruous in their bright colors as rags from old 
finery, as something the forest had given up now 
and disowned. Off and on, one of these leaves was 
seen to let go its hold and to flutter down lazily, 
and he who saw it fall felt it as a warning that 
all nature was tired out, and wished now only 
to be wrapped in its white shroud; but as soon 
as one came up over the south hill there was 
no such indication of the year’s drawing near its 
end. Some stubble-fields were seen, that is true; 
but over them and over the brown, thick heather 
lay a fine, almost transparent, mist, as if spring- 
time was coming. ‘The infinite space, the silent 
stillness, everything seemed as if the world held 
its breath to listen. Even the sun, far down in 
the southwest, had not the dazzling glitter in it 
which glares in the eye of a bird of prey, but stood 
at the horizon severe and stern as if determined 
not to set. 

As Karen had the sun right in her face, she 


| did not notice that somebody was coming toward 


her, until, as once before, a shadow fell across her 
path; but this time the shadow seemed to be three 
in one. Shading her eyes with her hand, she saw 


| two oxen before a carriage, and a man who was 


sitting across the bottom board of it, for there 
were no side boards. It was Jens Watchmaker, 
no mistake about that. Slowly they drew nearer 
to each other in silence and solitude. 

** Good-day, Jens.” 
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*“Do you remember where we last met, 
Karen?” 

**IT do, yes; but Jens, it is far better not to 
speak about that.” 

**No, it is not, Karen. For quite a while last 
suinmer it seemed as if you thought a good deal 
of me.” 

“It seemed so, but you think, I suppose, that 
a great many things have happened since?” 

** Yes, that’s so, Karen; but since we now meet 
again face to face, I'll tell you that ever since I 
was a little boy, no higher than this, I was fond 
of you.” 

** You were, Jens? 

“Yes, and Iam as I always have been—only 
still more so.” He paused. ‘‘ And now I will tell 
you, Karen, that my house is ready, and nobody 
is living there; and nobody ever shall, for [ swore 
an oath that if you were not my friend, and you 
did not come to live there, I would go a traveling 
and peddling. I have sworn it, Karen, and,” he 
added with a deep sigh, in a tone so low that 
Karen could not hear it, ‘‘a good deal more, 
too.” Hewenton: ‘Having told you this, Ill 
ask you to think it over till to-morrow before sun- 
set. You might get an impulse from above for 
or against, so now I have done with this thing; 
and I ask you to give me an answer to-morrow as a 
true and honest girl. I'll not say more now, 
Karen, for when I look at you I do not know 
what to wish for, life or death.” 

This way of wooing was in harmony with the 
white sunlight on the dark heather, but Karen 
only felt the light. Her own soul was warm 
within her—so warm that everything outside 
seemed summer-warm, too. Her answer may 
have been in the glance she gave him. If so, 
Jens did not notice it, nor understand it, for he 
added gravely and sadly: ‘‘'To-morrow at sunset, 
then,” and so they parted. 

Next day Karen asked her brother to take a 
message to Jens Watchmaker. ‘‘ No, catch me if 
Ido it. I made a fool of myself once.” Then 
she asked her younger brother, Laust, to do it. 

‘* What message?” said he. 

“* You shall say nothing but ‘yes.’” 

*‘Well, is that so? Yes, if you will write it 
down, else I won't.” 

Karen found the inkstand and the pen; went 
into her own room, and half an hour later she 
called Laust and gave him a note to this effect: 

‘* That this is my true meaning. In witness, 

KAREN GRaAy.” 

‘* But,” said she, as she gave it to Laust, ‘*1 
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have one more prayer to you, Laust. You must 
Were we not born of the sume 
mother?” 

“Yes. What is it, Karen?” 

“It is this, Laust If Jens, when you come 
up to him, is standing in the shade, do not say 
anything to him; but if the sun is shining upon 
him you shall say ‘yes,’ and give him my 
promise.” 

Laust pondered this thoroughly, put the paper 
in his pocketbook, the pocketbook in his pocket, 
and said, ** I'll do it.” 

[ suppose Laust found Jens in sunshine, for 
the very same evening Jens came to Graygaard, 
spoke to the father about the wedding day, and 
they fixed upon some day in March. There was 
great joy on the farm, for Jens was the one they 
all preferred; but this joy was not merry at all, 
mostly because Jens himself was so grave. Karen 
followed him out, and as he still was silent, she 
said ina pleasant way: 

‘Jens, it was a great sin and ashame that | 
wanted your poem sung at the fair; but you did 
not write it yourself, you know.” 

Jens answered: ‘I would give my left hand 
that what has been done could be made undone— 
but it cannot.” 

Following the common custom, Jens next day 
went to the pastor with two groomsmen to give 
notice of the wedding and have it registered on 
the church books. When he was left alone with 
the pastor a few moments he said: ‘* Must we 
always keep our word?” 

The pastor thought this question rather queer, 
coming from one who just had had his engage- 
ment registered; but as he supposed there still 
might be some trouble about the marriage con- 
tract, he thought he ought tostrengthen him, and 
answered solemnly. ‘‘ Certainly, Jens Jepsen. It 
is our bounden duty.” 

Jens’ head sank down on his breast, but he 
straightened himsélf up again, grave and sedate 
as ever. 

People did not speak about this match to Jens, 
but Jeppe Revl said: ‘‘ Much good may it do to 
you!” 

Time went on ; March came; the marriage was 
to becelebrated. No vestige was now left of their 
ever having laughed at Karen, piticd Jens, and 
quizzed him, too. Everything was smooth and 
lovely in the formal solemnity and joy with which 
a wedding is made ready for and celebrated. 
Many of those invited brought plenty of ‘‘sent.” 
This means gifts of eggs, butter, flour and poultry. 
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hese feasts are in reality a kind of picnic by 
which people make up for the plain, everyday 
fare that is the common rule. Jeppe Rev! put 
new strings to his violin, and practiced certain 
gymnastics with his legs several days before the 
wedding to fit them for the dancing. He drove 
to the house playing the violin, and cried a 
“tfuzza! for the Second Jutlish.” He had been 
in that regiment and Prince Vilhelm himself said 
he preferred it to the Sealandish. 

Then the long procession drove from Graygaard 
to the church. March had brought one of her 
eleven summer days, and the: sun shone brightly 
on the gay ribbons of the girls, fluttering like so 
many streamers from a man-of-war. When they 
entered the fields of the town and saw Jens’ little 
house beyond the farm of Jeppe Revl, a noisy 
“Huzza!l” was started by Jeppe, and then the 
procession drove quietly and demurely through 
the dell up to thechurch. ‘The pastor spoke well. 
He had of late so often married young men to old 
women, old men to young girls, that it seemed to 
him as if he was uniting farms and cottages in- 
stead of human hearts. He was glad at last to 
marry a young and handsome couple. LHe said 
that all true marriages were made in heaven, 
which was more than he could say about the 
other so-called marriages, on the contrary. He 
said that the will of God was ever present, and 
men often had to obey it unconsciously—often 
against their own intentions, and in ways that to 
us seemed to lead astray. We even sometimes 
felt that men had to obey it in another spirit than 
they themselves wished. Tere Jens looked up, 
and the pastor, who had now come to him and 
Karen, told how satisfactory it was when a mar- 
riage to be consecrated seemed, from a human 
point of view, to be hallowed by the will of God. 
What he said in this naive way from genuine 
goodness, out of the authority of his position, was 
taken by his people for quite a satisfactory explan- 
ation of everything that had happened to Jens 
and Karen before their marriage. ‘They thought 
the marriage quite a happy one, and feasted lav- 
ishly on Graygaard for three days, as they cer- 
tainly should have done, anyhow. 


VII. 


Mary was a bridesmaid, of course ; and it was 
only natural that she very soon after the wedding 
wanted to have a confidential chat with Karen, 
and see for herself how happy she was in her new 


home. ‘There seemed to be no lack of confidence, 
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but the more of happiness. Karen was alone. 
Jens was in the fields. The bride of a few days 
looked dejected, and, when Mary began to ques- 
tion her, soon confessed that she was afraid of 
Jens. Then followed a quiet whisper, broken by 
Mary’s startled exclamation, ‘Then you are not 
his wife, after all !” 

‘‘Hush,” said Karen. Jens was coming. He 
saluted Mary in a friendly way, did not seem 
to see Karen, sat down in silence on the bench as 
Karen silently brought in the supper. It con- 
sisted of bread and butter, a piece of corned beef, 
or rather a large bone with some meat on it, and 
two large, thick, cold pancakes. Jens ate in 
silence. He cut the bread and butter into regular 
squares and carried them into his mouth on the 
point of his knife. He ate up the meat and 
cleaned the bone so perfectly that even a bird could 
not have had a pick at it. He brushed the 
crumbs on the table together and ate them up. 
At last there was nothing left in the dish but a 
faint greasy streak. The preciseness and gravity 
with which the still sedate man ate made, with 
what she had heard a few moments before, so 
oppressive an impression upon Mary that she 
hardly could breathe, though she really never was 
nervous. She could not help lookingat Jens. He 
drifted away from her, his shape grew larger, 
heavily threatening, as the overhanging brim of a 
marlpit’s brow when one is standing at the bot- 
tom. 

As soon as possible she took leave, and Karen 
followed her out of doors. She soon became her- 
self again in the fresh air ; and, as she wanted to 
say a comforting word to Karen, she said: ‘‘ He 
will soon get over it.” 

“No,” said Karen, ‘“‘he never will. Some 
misfortune will besure to happen here some day.” 

** For God’s sake, Karen, how can you say such 
a thing! Speak kindly to him and he will come 
round,” 

‘*T have done so, but the kindlier I am, the 
more grum he is. Well, God’s will be done.” 

“*Oh, it will certainly pass over,” said Mary 
and ran home. 

‘‘When Karen came in Jens had left; 
she sat for a long while waiting, but as he did not 
come she went to bed in one of the two bed-presses 
that formed the northern wall of that room. 
Karen was right when she said that something was 
going to happen—something still more dreadful 
than she supposed ; but though she knew and felt 
it by instinct, she could not grasp it. I suppose that 
the dread and the terror of an impending calam- 
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ity is strongly mingled with doubt in people whose 
nerves are strong. It is known, for instance, that 
a wife foretold that her husband was going to kill 
her; nevertheless stayed at home awaiting the blow. 
If now and then a vague thought of escaping the 
danger had come to Karen, where should she 
go; even if she had not been loving Jens and 
hoping for better times? On the other hand, it 
was but natural that the feelings that were work- 
ing in Jens within a short time must break forth, 
and the visit of Mary was, it may be, but the drop 
that made the cup flow over. 

It was not yet daybreak when Karen woke up 
by feeling Jens’ hand in her hair. He pulled her 
out of bed and gave her hardly time, bewildered 
as she was, to put on some necessary clothing. 
Then he seized her again, dragged her out into 
the fields, and yoked her with the ox to the plough. 
Dizzy from terror, she folded her hands as well as 
the harness would let her, and said: ‘* Oh, God, 
it is only mydue.” But this confession, that seemed 
to amount to more than was said, seemed to drive 
Jens wild. He seized the middle of the whip, turn- 
ing its butt-end towards Karen. Karen shut her 
eyes, and said: ‘‘ Yes, Jens, you may kill me now, 
for I am going straightway te our Lord.” 

“You are,” said Jens. The whip drooped; 
Karen was shivering. Jens hesitated. At last he 
said: ‘* But you said it was only your due.” 

“Yes, for my sin towards you was great at 
Sjorup fair, when I wanted your poem sung.” 

‘*That is not all; you went with Christen Reus, 
and then with Stoje, the skeleton, and at last with 
Mads Vistésen; and each time I swore a heavy oath, 
but the last was the hardest. ‘That day Sidse came 
home I swore and asked the Evil One to take me 
if I did not make you go before my plough.” 

**Good-bye, Jens,” said Karen, as he went 
back to drive the plough. Le took up the reins, 


and as he was going to work he probably saw what 
a horrible team it was. 

He said: ‘‘I swore it, Karen. 
your own accord ?” 

“No, I will not.” 

«And if I kill you, you are going straight to 


Will you go of 


our Lord. Dare you say so, Karen ?” 

“Yes, you are welcome.” 

Jens was more and more doubtful. He dropped 
his whip and wiped his forehead. ‘‘ Karen,” 
said he, ‘‘if you will now only take three steps of 
your own accord, you may yoke me up after- 
wards.” 

<‘ No, I will not,” said Karen. 


“Yes; but my oath must be fulfilled. There 
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is no help for it,” said Jens, as he ran up, un- 
yoked the ox, flung it away, and put himself at 
Karen’s side. 
** Will you go now, Karen ?” 
“Yes,” said Karen. ‘‘ In the name of our Lord 
Jesus.” 
THE END. 


NoTEs AND NEws. 

Bisnop Sarru, of Tromso, has been elected bishop of 
Christiania. 

HeENnRIK IBSEN declares that he now intends to spend the 
remainder of his life in Norway. 

“ Across St. GoTHARD,” by King Oscar, has been trans 
lated and published in 7'he Queen. 

THE much coveted Swedish-Norwegian consul-general- 
ship in Denmark has finally been given to Mr. IL. 8. Bern- 
hoft. 

KJELLAND is writing a new story, to be published at 


| once in Danish-Norwegian, and in German in Deutsch: 


Runschau, 

De C. A. WeTTERBERG, the well-known Swedish au- 
thor, whose pseudonym is ‘‘Onkel Adam,” was 82 years 
old on the 6th of June. 

Lapy Wi.pe#, the mother of Oscar Wilde, says that 
the *‘ Lutheran religion of Denmark is simply a gentleman 
ly repugnance to coarse, vulgar crime.” 

A. LAGERHEIM, as well as the minister to Vienna, H. 
Ackerman, is mentioned as successor of Baron Hochschild, 
minister of foreign affairs in Stockholm. 

DENMARK has 1,700 gentleman farms, 70,000 peasant 
farms, 19,000 cottiers who keep three cows, 30,000 who 
keep two, and 28,000 who keep one cow. 

Mr. 


Ricurer, Norwegian first minister in Stock 


| holm, intends to retire to his former place as Consul Gen 
| eral in London. 
cessor. 


Prof. Broch is expected to be his suc- 


Ir is intended to continue the Northern Trunk Railway 
from Sollefted to Norrbotten. The Minister 


lars per mile. 
A sEconpD edition of ‘‘Giftas” by A. Strindberg will 
shortly be published in its original form in Sweden. The 


| author is living at Neuilly, France, and is studying the 


question of woman’s rights, 

‘Der Nye System” (The New System) a play by 
3joinstjerne Bjornson, will be presented on the Norwegian 
Another novelty this season will be 
‘* En Lektion,” by Mrs. Agrell. 

Tut Norwegian Budget for 1885-6 figures an income of 
43,000,000 crowns, with a surplus of 225,000. Amongst 
the expenses are 2,000,000 for common schcols, 6,000,000 
for the army, 3,000,000 for the navy, and 5,333,000 for the 
public debt. 

Tue Good Templars met in Stockholm during the last 
days of June. Amongst distinguished foreigners present 
were mentioned Malins and Sir William Fox, late Premier 
of New Zealand. Rev. Lane, of Nova Scotia, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 
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LIEUTENANT HovGAArpb, of the Danish marine, is pre- 
paring an expedition to the eastern coast of Greenland, with 
the assistance of the Danish government—Mr. Gamel, with 
whose ship, Djimphna, Mr. Hovgaard tried to advance in 
the Caric Sea, again furnishing the ship. 


Tut American Methodist bishop, T. F. Hurst, has been 
visiting the Danish Methodist church. He presided at the 
annual convention of the Methodist clergymen at Copen- 
hagen in June on his way from his visitation of the missions 
in India, Bulgaria, Sweden and Norway. 

JAcoB SVERDRUP and Stang, the members of the Nor- 
wegian cabinet, who, with Mr. Richter, have been staying 
with the King at Stockholm, have now returned to Chris- 
tiania and changed places with Mr. Blix and Arctander as 
Ministers respectively for Church and Interior. 

AMONG the numerous political orators at present moving 
the people in Denmark, Messrs. Christopher Hage and Oc- 
tavius Hansen, are specially endeavoring to persuade the 
towns to join the country in its opposition against the 
cabinet. 

Tue nomination by President Cleveland of Mr. Bier- 
mann, a Norwegian, and late Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Minnesota, as collector of internal revenue for 
that state, gives to the Scandinavians of the Northwest the 
same general satisfaction as the appointment of Prof. R. B. 
Anderson as minister to Copenhagen. 

Bonps to the amount of 30,000,000 of crowns, issued by 
the Mortgage Bank of the Norwegian state, are offered to 
the public by the Danske Landmands Bank of Copenhagen 
at a price of 98} and an interest of four per cent. per an- 
nun, They are to be used to refund the present 4) per 
cent. bonds, and are a new proof of the good credit of the 
country. 


“Nyt Tipskrirt,” of Christiania, contains two remark- 
able contributious from Norwegian authors in the North- 
west: Kristoffer Jansen’s ‘‘ En Bygdekonge” (‘* A] Town 
King”), a tale depicting life in the Norwegian American 
settlements, somewhat in the same strain as his ‘‘ Wives 
submit yourselves unto your husbands,” published recently 
in Scandinavia; and Nicolas Grevstad’s ‘‘The American 
Jury.” 

Ar the annual meeting of the Danish Society for the 
promotion of women’s rights, a lady proposed to put the 
question of the promotion of the pelitical rights of women 
on the program. She was answered that the question 
would be discussed, as would all other questions pertaining 
to women’s position. Miss Falbe Hansen submitted a re- 
port, which proved that the society is growing. Assistance 
was voted to the newspaper Avinden og Sanfundet, as 
well as provision made for the publication of pamphlets. 

On JuNE 24th was celebrated the 400th birthday of 
Johan Bugenhagen, of Wollin, Pomerania, an assistant 
of Luther in his reformatory work. Bugenhagen spent five 
years in Denmark organizing the Danish church and the 
University of Copenhagen. The king, Christian III., having 
imprisoned the seven Catholic bishops, Bugenhagen con- 


secrated seven Lutheran church ‘‘ superintendents,” who 


were later again called ‘‘ bishops.” 


CoPpENHAGEN is such a sensational place that it was but | 
natural that the sensational reports of the Pall Mall Gazette 


would cause still more stir than in other places, It was, 
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however, no pleasant surprise to see a dispatch announcing 
arrests of a number of prominent men, suicides, etc., for 
crimes as bad as those related from London. Dagbladet 
states now that the only truth is that some persons were ar- 
rested for blackmailing certain parties, not for legal crimes, 
but for transgressions against morals. 

Tue wish of the Swedish minister of foreign affairs, 
Baron Hochschild, to retire bas been connected (in a dif- 
ferent manner) with the recently adopted mode of treating 
the foreign matters of the united kingdoms by calling three 
Swedish and three Norwegian ministers. From one side it 
has been alleged that he has been too subservient to the de- 
mands of the Norwegians, especially of the premier Mr. Sver- 
drup. From the other side it is said that he, like his friend 
Ketil Motzfelt, in Norway, did not approve of the change. 

TWENTy-FouR members of the late Storthing, from 
Thelemark, Opland and Throndelag, amongst whom are 
I. M. Bentsen, Rinde, Foosness, Blekastad, N. G. Sorensen, 
and Mustad, have issued a manifesto declaring for a greater 
public economy; the abolishment of a number of offices, 
as those of judges in the superior courts, collectors (oged), 
etc.; and, furthermore, for the development of the school 
system in the same manner as the American system of high 
schools, where the children can enter the superior schools 
from the common schools, and then, if necessary, receive 
free instruction. 

In the senate of Finland, a council of state, if not the 
cabinet of the country, several changes have taken place, 
the former vice president of the administration, Baron E. 
af Forselles, having been appointed assistant to the Gover- 
nor General. Baron 8S. W. von Troil, for several sessions 
president (Landtdagsmarshal) of the gentry, has been made 
vice president; von Kriimer, Interior, has been replaced by 
General von Diihn, formerly Governor of Viborg; and A. 
Mechelin, ecclesiastical affairs, by Yrjo Koskinen, whose 
place as chief of the department of audit has again been 
taken by Dr. Ignatius. 

THERE lately died in Norway, Jon Neergaard, one of 
the oldest clergymen of the country, and for years a mem- 
ber of the popular party in the Storthing; Jon Hansen, 
formerly a prominent physician at Christiansand; H. L. 
Blom, the author. In Denmark, P. A. Tutein, of Mari- 
enborg, Mon, for years a prominent member of the Pro- 
vincial Diet, and later for some time of the Rigsdag; Count 
Ernst Schimmelman, a large landholder in Denmark and in 
Holstein, and member of the Prussian Herrenhaus; in 
Sweden, Johan Magnus Rosen, composer and author; O. S. 
Mankell, painter; in Finland, Privy Councillor, (Geheime- 
ridet) R. 1. Orn, once a progressive burgomaster of 
Viborg, later chief of the bureau of the Governor General. 

A RECENT inquiry shows the character of the reading 
of the Swedes. The sale of the books of the modern real- 
istic authors (excepting Strindberg) such as Gustaf of 
Geijerstam and Oskar Levertin, do not exceed a thousand 
copies. Even Georg Nordensvan’s and Ernst Lindqvist’s 
works are not generally read. The great middle class still 
buys thousands of the books of Emilie Carlén, Herman 
3jursten, Crusenstolpe, and excellent August Blanche ; no 
longer those of Marie Sophie Schwartz. The upper class 
takes the poems of C. D. af Wirsén and Snoilski, and the 
books of Victor Rydberg, and an astonishing number of 
French novels; also several German, such as Marlitt and 
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Samgron; and of Evglish-American, Hugh Conway. The 
taste in Sweden has always been cosmopolitan and sensa- 
tional. 


The Great Thoroughfare to the Northwest. 


THE SAINT PAUL, 
. MINNEAPOLIS 


RAILWAY, 
WITH ITS 
—1,500 MILES OF ROAD— 
Is the only line extending through the 
Park Region of Minnesota, 
TO ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 
RED RIVER VALLEY, 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA, 
NORTHERN DAKOTA. 


The Shortest Route to 

Freraus FAs, 
GLYNDON, 
Morais. 


WAUPETON, 
CASSELTON, 
BRECKENRIDGE, 


FArGo, 

MooruEapD, 

Sauk CENTRE, 
The Only Line to 

WINNIPEG, 

HILissoro, 


Devits LAKE, 
CROOKSTON, 
MAYVILLE, PORTLAND, ADA, 
LARIMORE, Horr, ALEXANDRIA, 
And to Devins Lake and TurtLe Mountain Disrricts, 


GRAND Forks, 
GRAFTON, 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CoO. 


ANGLO-SAXON AND OLD ENGLISH VOCABULA. 
RIES. By Thomas Wricut, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. Second 
edition. Edited and collated by RicHnarp PAUL WULoKER, 
In two volumes, Vol, I, Vocabularies; Vol. I, Indices, 
§vo, cloth. Price, £1 8s, 


| THE CELT, THE ROMAN AND THE SAXON. A Ilistory 


ano MANITOBA. 


of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the Conversion 
of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Tllustrated by Ancient 
Remains brought to light by recent research. By ‘THomas 
Wruicut, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. Third edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, Price, MMs. 


A series 
of Popular Sketches compiled at different periods, from the 
Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal 
Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited from the original 
manuscripts, by THOMAS Wrigut, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. 4to, 
cloth, Price, 15s. 


A History of Domes- 
tic Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages, by 
THomMas Wrhicut, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. With illustrations 
from illuminations in contemporary manuscripts and other 
sources, Drawn and engraved by F. W. FAtmHonut, F.S. A. 
Royal &8vo, cloth. Price, £1 1s, 


| THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE SCANDINAVIAN < OF, 


| EDDA SAEMUNDAR HINNS FRODA. 


a Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. 
FREDERICK METCALFE, M. A. Post 8vo, cloth. Price, 18s 


ly 


The Edda of 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic, 
With mythological index and index 
Imo, cloth. Price, 7s. 6d. 


Saemund, the Learned, 
by BENJAMIN THORPE, 
of persons and places, 


| AGRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. From 


in which there is now the largest area of the most desirable | 


vacant Government Lands in the United States. 

The lands of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Co, in Minnesota, are particularly desirable for all classes of 
farming, are offered at very low prices, and easy terms of pay- 
ment, and it will be to the advantage of all seeking new homes, 
to examine them before purchasing clsewhere. 

Maps and pamphlets describing the country, giving rates of 
fare to settlers, etc... mailed FREE to any address, by 


JAMES B. POWER, 
Land and Immigration Comm'r. 
Cc, H. WARREN, 
General Passenger Agent, 


St. P.M. & M. R’y, Str. PAUL, MINN. 


LANDS. 
250,000 ACRES 


Selected Railway and State Lands in lowa and Minnesota. 
300,000 Acres in Texas and Arkansz-. 


FREE PARTICULARS. 
FREDERIKSEN & CO., 51 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 





A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


the Danish of ExAsMus RAsSK. By BENJAMIN THORPE. Third 
edition. liao, cloth. Price, 5s, 6d. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD FRIESI LANGUAGE. 


By A. H. Cummins, A. M. Crown &vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 6d. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE DANISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By E.C. Orré. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 2s. 6d. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE SWEDISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By E.C. Orré. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO LEARN DANISH (DANO-NORWEGIAN). A 
Manual for Students of Danish, based on the Ollendortlian 
System of teaching Languages, and adapted for self-instruc- 
tion. Second edition. By E. C. Orr&. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 


Key to ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 

By H. 
WepGwoop, M. A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
With Introduction on the Origin of Language. 8vyo, cloth. 
Price, £1 1s. 





LONDON: 
TrROBNER & Co., LupGATE HILL. 








